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Foreword 



During December 1941, the stubborn defense of Wake by less than 450 Marines 
galvanized not only the American public but their comrades in arms. In days <.( 
disaster then, as of uncertainty later, the thought of W ake. and its defenders cm out- 
aged Marines to hang on longer, and to light more resolutely. Small in turn anil 
numbers though the action was by comparison with tiuadalcanal or the otlici 
great battles to come, Wake will never be forgotten. 

To my mind, in addition to the. obvious military lessons which may be dtawu 
from any battle, be it victory or defeat, the defense of Wake points up two soldierh 
characteristics which may well be remembered by Marines, these are military 
adaptability, and the realization that, first and always, one. must be piep.ueu to 
face ultimate close ground combat with the enemy. 

The officers and men of the 1st Defense* Battalion on \\ ake were attilletynn u 
of a highly specialized type; those of VM 1' - 1 1 were aviation technicians. Neither 
group let its specialized training or background prevent it from lighting courage- 
ously and well as basic infantry when the chips were down. Despite its specializa- 
tion, each group did the best it could with what it had. 

These capabilities and attributes, I submit, should characterize Marines now 
as they characterized those Marines on W ake, who, though they were oulnumbeicd 
and eventually overwhelmed, were never outfought. 




A. A. VANDKGRirr 

CRNI.RAt, IT. S. M AKIN K CORPS 
COM MANDANTIII' Till MARINI. Cl 'KPS 
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Preface 



“The Defense of Wake,” a monograph prepared by the Historical Section, Division of Public In- 
formation, Headquarters United States Marine Corps, is one of a series of operational monographs 
designed to provide both student and casual reader with thorough and complete narratives of the ma- 
jor operations in which Marine Corps units participated during World War II. As a sufficient number 
of monographs arc brought to completion, these in turn will be condensed and edited for final compila- 1 
lion into official operational history. ; 

Production of this monograph on the defense of Wake has presented special problems. Not only are 1 
the character and scale of the action much different from those ordinarily encountered in the opera- 
tional history of the Marine Corps during the past war, but the sources are far less reliable and more 
subject to error than would ordinarily be the case. 

Virtually all the documentation of the operation was produced five or more years after the battle 
was concluded, and there is scarcely an original source which does not somewhere allude to the possible 
fallibility of memory during the interval. As a result, even in cut-and-drtcd matters, such as important 
dates or casualty figures, the reader must accord a tolerance more broad than would ordinarily be ac- 
ceptable in a historical study. In cases of conflict — and there have been many — the historian has been 
forced to weigh evidence, compromise, deduce, and reconstruct, processes which may produce results 
unacceptable to isolated individual recollections. 

This preface would not be complete without acknowledgement of the generous and scholarly as- 
sistance of the Office of Naval History and especially of the Navy's operational historian, Capt. Samuel 
Pilot Morison, USNR, together with his assistant, Lt. Comdr. Henry Reck, USNR. Both of these offi- 
cers have rendered invaluable aid in research and criticism. 

Por cartographic assistance, acknowledgement must go to the Reproduction Section, Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 

All photographs arc United States Marine Corps or Navy official. 

Above all, however, credit must be given to the numerous officers, all survivors of Wake, who, in 
lengthy interviews or by painstaking replies to official questionnaires did so much to clarify the record 
as to what actually took place. It is strongly hoped that these and others with first-hand experience will 
make possible further improvement of this narrative either by submitting comments or, when in Wash- 
ington, by visiting the Historical Section, Division of Public Information, Headquarters United Stales 
Marine Corps, for interview and discussion of the points involved. 
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chapter I 



Wake in the Shadow of War 



11 ‘Wnplctc history of the defense of Wake covn- 
i 1 u| h< s well before December 1941, possibly as early 
•*s 1J40, when the Navy commenced construction 
'' >ase facilities on the atoll — and certainly in early 
1 K when the decision was made to establish a 
•nine defending garrison. 1 

11 strategic context of 1940 and 1941, the 
•importance of Wake, both to the United States and 
Japan, was considerable. 

j. ‘ 1 *^' s bnie, it must be remembered, the United 
■ ' Uls * ,ad not won its ocean-girdling net of Pacific 
^ ax«s, and, with the exceptions of Wake, Midway, 
lsl' ^ ,Uam ’ du ‘ cx pansc between the Hawaiian 
I S anils an d the Philippines was terra incognita 
"l ,od llI 'der the awe-inspiring, mysterious phrase, 
Mandated Islands.” 

ake, therefore, a prying outpost north of the 
| aislialls and on the (lank of the. Marianas, would 
j. a st| atcgie prize to Japan for her own outpost- 
. lu ’ and a corresponding embarrassment while in 
J " hands of the United States. These factors had 
’ <UI dlor oughly if discreetly indicated hv the Hcp- 
•m n Report of 1938, 2 which, according Wake high 
P" 01 ity, recommended a $7,500,000 three-year 
as J 'h velopmcnt program intended to make the 
1 " an advance air base, primarily for long-range 



* 1«V * 

t ]j ltSUm<5 tbe previous history of Wake, sec Appett- 

1 K’war History of Wake, I58fi 1941." 

A I i i S< , ) " C, ’tt' t l "Hepburn Board,” headed by Rear Admiral 
a Sir ' • * lir,1> Was created in May 19.18, to institute 

ner W s,lrv,- y and report to Congress on United Stales 
M1| ! ' j 01 additional naval bases and faeililies. Its ii-eom- 
fo „"— . many, though not nil of wliieh were adopted flltc 
eonst" iuid development of Guam went by the hoard), 

S„',I Ul,,l "t throughout the prewar period a fundamental 
1 1 ,,’ 1 [ v ! r I’k'in for development of United Slates naval bases in 
U,c A *kintlc and Pacific 



patrol-plane reconnaissance, mill secondarily .111 in- 
termediate station on the air route lo the l'ar Hast. 
Wrote the Hoard: 

Tin* immediate eoniimious operations of patrol 
plants from Wake would be vital ai die outbreak o! 
war in the Pacific. 

I 11 response to the Hepburn recommendations, 
initial development of Wake was initiated early in 
1941, beginning, as is always the ease in peacetime, 
with base-construction at first priority ami defense 
distinctly secondary. 

By 18 April 1941, however, Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, USN, then Uominandcr in C.hief, United 
States Pacific Fleet, fully aware ol the strategic situa- 
tion of Wake, bad become alarmed over its defense- 
less condition. I bis lie expounded to the ( .hiel ol 
Naval Operations in a prophetic study which, w ithin 
less than a year, would by its realization do credit to 
his foresight and judgment; pertinent excerpts from 
the text are therefore quoted: 

The strategic importance of Wake is increasingly evi- 
dent, as one inquires into means by wiiieli the Pacific 
F’leel may tarry on ollVilsive operations to the west- 
ward. It is 2,000 miles from Pearl 1 1 arbor, over 1,000 
miles from Midway, and about 1,100 mile Irani John- 
ston. On the other hand, it is lint l >0 milt s from bikini 
in the Marshalls, while Man us, which itself is an out- 
post of the Bunins and Marianas, is 7li.) miles to the 
northwestward. 

As an operating patrol plane h.isc, it could prove 
highly valuable lo us in observ ing the Marshalls, 01 in 
covering advance of our I owes toward the Saipan- 
I Ionslm line. In the hands of the Japanese, it would be 
a serious obstaele lo surprise raids in the Northern 
Marshalls, or on Marcus, Port l.loyd, 1 or Saipan, and 

a port Lloyd is live principal port oil Ghiclii Jima in the 
Bunins. It wax thru highly regarded l»> planum as a key point 
in Western Pacific strategy. 
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MAJ. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX, who commanded die Marine 
defenders of Wake. 



would In: capable of causing serious interference with 
other secret movements of our forces. 

To deny Wake to the enemy, without occupying it 
ourselves would be difficult; to recapture it if the Jap- 
anese should seize it in the early period of hostilities, 
would require operations of some magnitude. Since the 
Japanese Fourth Fleet includes transports, and troops 
with equipment especially suited for landing opera- 
tions, it appears not unlikely that one of the initial oper- 
ations of tiie Japanese may he directed against Wake. 

If Wake be defended, then for the Japanese to re- 
duce it would require extended operations of their 
naval force in an area where we might he able to get at 
them; thus affording us opportunity to gel at naval 
forces with naval forces. We should try, by every pos- 
sible means, to get the Japanese to expose naval units. 
In order to do this, we must provide objectives that 
require such exposure. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, it is con- 
sidered essential that the construction work now in 
progress on Wake be proceeded with and that the 
eventuality of war should not interrupt it. To this end, 
the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, believes that 
defense installations and defense forces should be estab- 
lished on Wake at the earliest possible date, even at the 
expense of slowing down construction, ft may be 



pointed out, in this connection, that in the absence 
defense forces, construction on Wake, in the event* 
war, is subject to serious interruption or even compk' 
stoppage, through enemy action. 

It is therefore recommended that units of a mar 11 
defense battalion 1 be progressively established on VV*“ 
as facilities there permit. 

In light of the growing tenseness between Jap 1 
and the United Stales, Admiral Kimniel's w'f 
recommendations regarding Wake could hardly ! 
disregarded. Indeed, all possible steps were alrca 1 ' 
being taken to reinforce our position in the Pactf' 
Midway, much further along in development, 
already garrisoned by elements of the 3d DcIcF 
Battalion. Johnston and Palmyra were occupied ' 
task-units of the 1st Defense Battalion, while Paf 
Pago, American Samoa, was defended by the 7' 
Defense Battalion, a hybrid organization whi^ 
alone among FMF defense battalions of this til’' 1 
contained a. small infantry component. Only Gua** 




by the 1 922 treaty and subsequent nonappropriati^ 
of funds, remained static and undefended. 



As may be divined from Admiral Kimmcl’s 
marks so as to the necessity of providing the Japan# 
with objectives which would require exposure 1 
their fleet, the Pacific strategy of 1941 con tern pi at f* 
rendering our bases relatively secure against air raid’ 
hit-and-run surface attacks, or even minor landing 
Fleet Marine Force defense battalions, organized 1 ° 
defense against just such operations, could provid 
antiaircraft protection, could stand off light mciwd 
war and transports, and, in extreme emergent) 
could fight on the beaches with individual weapot’ 
in the classic tradition that every Marine, first a» 
last, is an infantryman. 

Within and about the structure of such light! 
held but secure bases, the Pacific Fleet was expect# 

’ For details as to composition and organization of the 
line defense battalion of this time, see United States Mari" 1 
Corps tables of organization D ID through D 155 D. Clc" 
erally speaking, the defense battalion was an artillery unit CO"' 
laming three 3-inch antiaircraft batteries, three 5-inch ( Na'" 
weapons) scacoast artillery batteries, a searchlight and son" 1 
locator battery, and antiaircraft (.50 caliber) and groin"! 
(.30 caliber) machine gun batteries. In 1941, strength of 1 
typical battalion was 4.3 officers and 939 enlisted, and its t"' f 
most characteristic attributes were all-around, balanced strut' 
lure and a high degree of strategic mobility. The latter char 
aclcristic, however, disappeared at the battalion's destination' 
and, once in position, a defense battalion was perpetually 
plagued by insufficient transportation and lty the stringency 
of personnel deliberately written into its organization. 
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